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TO CORRESPONDENTS.. 


WE have read the letter of R. F. on the impropriety, which ix 
prathifed by many of our Book/ellers, in their advertifing literary. works ,- 
which they receive from their American brethren and from foreign 
countries, as juft publithed by themfelves.. Of the reditude of his: in- 
tentions we can have no doubt ; for this mode of their advertifements is 
undeniably wrong. But he accufes and cenfures rather too harfbly. A 
gentle hint, we hope, would be quite fufficient for effedting the defired re+ 


formation. 
Letter 2. from Stupiosus, and the Loirerer No. 2. are de- 


ferred for our next publication. 

Meanper’s “ Ode on the clofe of the year 1803,” might, if 
publifoed, be amufing to fome, and puzzling to all its readers. We are 
willing, however, to gratify its author with a typographical impreffon 
of the four firft lines : 

“ Lo! the rolling year expires, 

And in frowning pomp retires. 

Down time’s abyfs forever gone ! 

The months on breezy wings have flown !”” 


We received, fome time ago,an Eveciac Epistis, which contains 
much poetical imagery expreffed by proper and elegant language, together 
with feveral confpicuous imperfedions. We are unwilling to reje@ it ; 
yet we choofe to delay its publication, till it has undergone a critical revi- 
fal of the writer. 

In reply to the advifory letter of Q. R. S. we here mention our defign 
for allotting a department in the Monruty AntHorocy of September 
next, and in the fucceeding NUMBERS, for reviewing Piays, and for 
Siridures on ACTING, under the title of tat Dramatic InquisiTor. 

? = , 
Errors IN THE PRECEDING NumBER. 


Page 99, line 7, for hifory read bigotry. Page 102, line 3. 


from the bottom, for influence, read inflame. Page 103, line 
4, for bare, read bafe. 





Page 183, line 9, in the prefent number, for damp, read lamp 
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For the Montuty ANTHOLOGY. 


ANTONINUS AND ARISTIDES. 


A DIALOGUE, 


a 
—_—_—_——_—_— - — 


Mr. Per-se, 


IF the following tranflation of a Greek Dialogue, written about A.D. 
175, is deferving of a place in the ANTHOLOGY, “ give it room.” It has 
coft fome pains, and, I hope, will afford fome pleafure. | 
PHILOSTRATES. 


{, was my good fortune to accompany the emperor, in his 
campaign againft Caflius, as his Secretary. The heroifm of this 
godlike man I have already recorded. But to me his virtues 
and philofophy were as interefting, as his courage. His reafon 
was as irrefiftible, as his arms ; and he excelled the reft of man- 
kind as much in the vigour of his mind, asin the luftre of his for- 
tune. He derived the prerogative of majefty from nature ; and 
his pen was as powerful, as his fword. 

You may recollect my account of the emperor’s reception of 
Ariftides, the orator of Smyrna. His oration in praife of his 
eountry I alfo fketched out to you, with the fingularity of his 
conduct.. Antoninus forgave eccentricity, when it was the 
concomitant of genius. In the evening of that day, which was 
devoted to the pleafures of philofophy, Ariftides was embolden- 
ed by the emperor’s complacency to inquire into the courfe of 
his life, and the nature of his literary purfuits. 

In the current of converfation, Ariftides expreffed his afton- 
ifhment at the power of Antoninus in following the mufes in the 
court andcamp. “ Inter arma filent” mufe. 

You wonder, faid the emperor, how I have mingled philofo- 
phy with war and politics. But retirement into wilds and woods 
Ys not neceflary to fpeculation or virtue. The wife man ro 
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treats from noife and folly into his own breaft, and enjoys the 
pleafures of intellect and benevolence, in the contemplation of 
power and goodnefs, as exhibited by the gods, or in devifing 
{chemes for the happinefs of men. 

I know, replied Ariftides, this felf-command is poffible to one, 
who adds to the empire of his paffions the empire of the earth, 
and who defies the rage of men and the caprice of fortune. 
But to him, who feels the buffeting of a rude world, and out of 
the ten categories can boalt but of time and place, there is no 
power of abftraction. His wants fubjugate his thoughts, and 
give him but a captive mind and a fettered frame. 

I fee, rejoined Antoninus, you are yet ignorant of your own 
powers and dignity, and are willing to let your appetites and 
paflions hold divided empire with your mind, But what is this 
body, of which you make fo great account, but a paltry ma. 
chine of blood and bones; a piece of network of nerves and 
veins and arteries twifted together? As for your paflions and 
appetites, they are not characteriftics of our nature, for the 
brutes boaft as many and as ftrong. If thefe then are but mere 
appendages, and drudges in the animal and focial economy, 
why will you inveft them with the rights of majeity, and fanc- 
tion this ufurpation by fubmiflion ? 

I have often contemplated, replied Ariftides, the fublimity 
of that philofophy, which boafts fuperiority to time and chance, 
But it has generally appeared to me calculated to excite admi- 
ration, rather than regulate practice, or influence the mind. It 
feems to me a war upon our conftitutions, as wild as that of the 
Titans again the gods. “It is at beft an enterprife of pride to 
efcape from its humble fphere. I feel a thoufand wants—I 
gratify them and find a pleafure in the indulgence. I glow 
with a defire of glory, and, under this impulfe, hazard the moft 
hardy attempts. Thus conftituted, can I be indifferent to acci- 
denis, and efcape from poverty and difgraee in afpiring contem- 
plations ? Can I break from thofe natural principles, which de- 
fine my limited courfe, and negleé& the claims of my difpofition, 
which teaches my duties, and is the oracle of my deftiny. ? 

A life of refle&ion on this fubje&, refumed Antoninus, may 
privilege me as a philofopher to give you fentiments, to which 
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I do not claim a¢quiefcence on the fcore of the prejudice of au- 
thority. To you perhaps they will not be novel. But the 
charms of truth are eternal, and amidft the tumults of a camp 
the voice of philofophy is fweet as the harp of Apollo. 

Ariftides exprefled his thanks for the emperor’s indulgence, 
and defired him to defcend to minutiz, and inftruct him gener- 
ally in thofe dottrines, which had influenced his life, and acquir- 
ed him the love as well as the admiration of the world. 

The emperor continued. The firft truth that was imprefled 
on my mind by Rufticus and Apolionius was this, that the 
world was under the providence and government of the gods, 
by whom it was created. From this truth I neceflarily inferred 


the ‘gods had formied me for happinefs. After much reflection 
and inquiry I found the irrefiftible evidence of this pofition, 


The gods have given us dll a capacity of avoiding real evils, for 
nothing can compel us to do wrong, and violate juftice. If truth and 
goodnefs conftitute the glory of Deity, muft they not equally 
create the happinefs of man? The confequence was inevitable. 
From this time I ceafed to regard the accidents of life as effential 
to good or evil. I found, they happened to all alike, that fick- 
nefs and health, riches and poverty, fame and difgrace were in- 
difcriminately diftributed among the virtuous and vicious, which 
would have been inconfiftent with the juftice of the gods, were 
thefe things really good or evil. Ihence called them indifferent. 

Thefe principles were firmly imprefled on my mind, when I 
firft entered into active life. It was natural to inquire for the 
fummum bonum, and I thus learned its nature. My.«denfual 
and fpiritual natures contefted for fuperiority, the one relying 
on the ardour of youth, and the other on the ftrength of truth.” 
But I foon refolved my mind fhould not be a flave to my paf- 
fions. I left the gardens of Epicurus to brutes, and adopted 
the rigid difcipline of .Zeno. With fteady habits of temperance, 
I frankly put myfelf into the hands of fate, and let her fpin out - 
my fortune at her will. Yet with this temper and refignation 
I knew my title to happinefs, and I refolved to improve the 
counfels of the deity within me. I foon difcovered, that nothing 
Was preferable to juftice and truth, temperance and fortitude. 
i refolved therefore with Socrates to fnatch myfelf from the 
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impreflions and influence of fenfe, fubmit to the government of 
the gods, and be benevolent to mankind. I early perceived the 
mfluence of our thoughts and fancy on our ations and happi- 
mefs. Hence I laboured to difcipline my mind. I reprefled 
idle {peculations—I reftrained my defires, and difpelled my 
fears. I lived up to nature, regarded opportunity, and ftood 
boldly by truth. I thus kept my mind fuperior to injury and 
difgrace, to pleafure and pain, and fecured the happinefs I deriv- 
ed from virtue, by independence on imagination or opinion. 

When I looked around me on mankind, I found all rational 
beings of kin to.me, and confidered general kindnefs and con- 
cern for the whole world but a principle of my nature. I re- 
garded men as fellow citizens of the great capital, the earth, in 
relation to which ail towns were but fingle families, whofe mem- 
bers were brethren of the fame clan with myfelf. If Athens 
‘was the city beloved by Cecrops, the world I ranked as the fa- 
vourite town of Jupiter. Hence in my intercourfe with man- 
kind, I have teiled to refemble the vine, which afks no thanks for 
xis clufters. Like this, I have difpenfed charity without parade, 
and only waited for the next feafon to repeat my favours. To 
thofe who have ftudied and toiled to injure me, I have not been 
fevere. I refolved they fhould not make me guilty of wrong. 
i have always confidered them as acting unjuftly through igno- 
rance of the relation, they bore to me, and have pitied, rather 
than punifhed their error.—I have toiled and prayed for the 
good of all. The Athenians clamoroufly implored Jupiter te 
rain upon their own fields. I have befeeched the gods to blefs 
my neighbours. 

‘When I had learned my relations to men, when I contempla- 
ted my own faculties, when I beheld nature in her wide extent 
regular, active, and progreflive, I refolved to fill the petty {pace 
of life with enterprife and induftry. Asaman andasa Roman 
T added energy to application, and performed my duty with all 
the dignity and advantage of circumftance. The blandifhments, 
or frowns of fortune did not check aétivity ; for I felt my obli- 
gations to fociety did not depend upon events, that fubfift on 
change and owe their being to inftability. 1 confidered alfo the 
xelation I bore to the gods, the part afligned me, and the brief 
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hour allowed me on the ftage. I have ftrove therefore that my 
tutelar genius fhould have an honourable charge to prefide over, 
and to be in readinefs to quit the field, when nature founds the 
retreat. 

The defire of fame has had but little influence on my hfe. 
The emptinefs of applaufe, its precarious tenure, and the little 
judgment of thofe, who beftow it, rendered it contemptible in my 
view. ‘The narrow limit of its extent was not out of my mind. 
I confidered the globe but as a point ; of this little, that but lit- 
tle was inhabited, and that in its populous clans the number or 
the quality of admirers gave but little worth ‘to eulogy. Even 
thefe will foon be no more ; in the next generation our glory muft 
flag, and like a ball tofled from hand to hand muft fall at laft. 
But grant that in the frequent breaks of fucceffion it is not drop- 
ped, what is panegyric to the deaf ear of the dead? It is ufeleis 
as the funto the rotting feed. I confidered that virtue is per- 
fe& of itfelf, and finifhed in its own nature. The diamend 
beams. with luftre, though no tongue tells of its radiance, and 
the good are not better for commendation. 

With fuch fentiments and fuch condué& you can readily con- 
ceive my feelings on furveying the world and its varying fcenes. 
I beheld matter in perpetual flux, and the prefent but the feed of 
fucceffion. I faw human life but a point—perception growing 
dull and weak—the body, flenderly compaéted, rapidly falling 
into ruin—fortune and futurity out of the reach of conjefture, 
and fame not neceflarily connected with defert or judgment. In 
comparing hiftory with obfervation, I found the fame things re- 
peated, and nature treading in a circle through the whole courfe 
of eternity. In tracing'the annals of the world, I found the 
names of heroes grew obfolete with other words, and that men. 
grew out of fafhion, as well as language. All thefe things im- 
prefled me with an idea of my mortality, and I ftroye to act in 
the very rudiments of life like one who would foon be turned to 
a mummy or afhes. Hence I have endeavoured to improve 
the only advantage which life affords, of endeavouring to aflam- 
ilate myfelf to the gods, and being ufeful to my fellow men, ef. 
adoring thofe above and affifting thofe below me. Death can- 


not come too foon, for it is the courfe of nature, and to be wife 
is to fabmit. 
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I have briefly fketched, continued Antoninus, the principles 
of my philofophy—I have endeavoured my life fhould refemble | 
the picture I have drawn; and where I have failed, I muft im- 
pute it tothe weaknefs of nature, rather than the error of my 
fentiments. 

You may: imagine all my feelings at this difcourfe. We 
knew Antoninus had given but a juft likenefs of himfelf, and L 
forward it to you that a knowledge of this godlike man may 
lead to a juft veneration of his virtues. The hours of leifure 
had paft, and the fetting ftars invited us to repofe. 








For the Montxuty ANTHOLOGY. 


HISTORY OF A COLLEGE RAKE, 
Mr. Per-se, 


As you have feen fit to publifh my remarks on fome abfurd 
notions prevailing at our Alma Mater, I fend you the fubftance 
of two letters, the one froma Lawyer and the other from a 
Clergyman, in which their adoption of thefe dangerous fenti- 
ments at the Univerfity ts lamented in ftrains of unaffected for- 
row. The names of my correfpondents I have not permiflion 
to mention. But I am fully authorized to make public their 
confeflions, with the fond hope, that fome, who are not yet con- 
taminated by fimilar errors, may be perfuaded to learn wifdom 
by the folly of others. Yours, &c. STuDIOsus. 


LETTER I. 





MY DEAR STUDIOSUS, 

BY this tithe permit me to addrefs you, theugh I have 
forfeited every claim to your friendfhip by unworthy condué@. 
When I was under your care at the Academy, you were unwea- 
ried in endeavours to infpire me with juft fentiments and virtu- 
ous behaviour. Happily for me, as my morals were then, in 
a good meafure, pure, I cautioufly obferved your directions. 

When I was about to enter the Univerfity, I well remember 
with what anxiety you: gave me your parting counfels. You 
were pleafed to obferye, that, with judicious application, my 
capacity would enable me to become a diftinguithed feholar ; 
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but with tears you added, that I fhould be obliged to encounter 
every poffible allurement to indolence and diflipation. 

You then faithfully laid before me my dangers and my du- 
ties. You entreated me to beware of thofe early prejudices, 
which ftudents are apt to contract againft their faithful inftruc- 
tors. You reprefented to me in ftrong terms the pernicious 
influence of bad companions. You were particularly folicitous, 
that I fhould not be ambitious of becédming a College genius ; 
as thisis often fuppofed confiftent with extreme negligence and 
the utmoft irregularity. ) 

You advifed me to maintain a noble indifference to the bubble, 
popularity. For this, you affured me, can feldom be acquired, 
or preferved at the Univerfity, but by a total facrifice of inde- 
pendence, and by a fervile defire to pleafe thofe, who, while they 
are the moft influential, are commonly the moft diffipated. You 
befought me to refpect my teachers, and to be attentive to my 
ftudies, though it fhould procure me the odious title of a “ f/her.” 

Accordingly, when I firft entered College, I firmly refolved 
to follow your counfels. I treated my inftruétors with filial af- 
fection and refpect. I carefully obferved the rules they prefcrib- 
ed, and ftudied the tafks they afligned. While many of my 
claffmates were ranfacking the library with a view to other 
ftudies, my higheft ambition was to become a claffical fcholar. 
Several private propofals to pilfer watermelons and to rob or- 
chards I refolutely withfteod. Nor would I club to go to a 
tavern for food and drink, while they were provided to my {fat- 
isfaction at my regular meals. In fine, I commenced College 
life, by laying a foundation for virtuous morals and attentive ftudy. 

But I foon began to find, that I was remarked for my precife- 
nefs. Hints were circulated, that I was “a dupe to govern- 
ment.”” My deportment was narrowly watched. Some on fee- 
ing me enter a tutor’s room for leave of abfence, fwore that I 
went to inform of the mifdemeanors of my fellow-ftudents. 

Hence violent prejudices were excited againft me. Though 
I always recited well, it was imputed to exceflively hard ftudy. 
My fuperiority in the languages, mathematics, and metaphyfics 
was never difputed. But then it was alleged, that 





Such dry “ roots are always found 


To flourifh bef in barren ground.” 
Vol. I, No. 4. VU 
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Thefe various afperfions I bore with confiderable firmnefs, till 
I was charged with want of genius. This, asit was a novel ac- 
cufation, and as [ was confcious of its falfehood, I ought to have 
{fpurned with contempt. But, I confefs, it produced the eppofite 
effect. In endeavouring to refute the charge, I was infenfibly 
led into thofe unhappy miftakes, which I had moft refolutely de-. 
termined to avoid. 

To acquire a popularity, which I had unjuftly forfeited, my 
firlt {tep was to adapt myfelf to the prejudices of my fellow-ftu- 
dents. I allowed that the government had faults; and I loudly 
inveighed againft the feverity, with which fome of my claffmates 
were treated at the exhibition of their themes. I took but little 
pains with thefe exercifes myfelf, left I fhould appear to be anx- 
ious for ‘ parts.”” 

By degrees I was led to abjure mathematics; the languages: 
foon followed; nor did I arrive at the fummit of College 
favour, till I aflumed the right of directing my own ftudies, and 
of treating with heedlefs negle& the ftated exercifes of my in- 
ftru&tors. But what contributed moft to this change in my 
fentiments and conduét, was the aflignment of a part at Exhibi-. 
tion, which I with my flatterers were pleafed to confider beneath 
my merit. 

From that moment I {wore revenge. On the evening of Ex- 
hibition I reforted to a tavern, and, with fome rakes from Bolton 
and a few College bloods, I got very drunk. When I had fo 
far recovered, that I could ftagger into College yard, I yelled, 
and fwore, and broke windows, till 1 was tired, and than finifh- 
ed the night in gambling and caroufing. 

From this period I remifsly attended recitations and prayers. 
I was feveral times fined. Once I was privately admonithed, 
and I narrowly efcaped a threatened fufpenfion. 

Asa natural confequence of neglecting ftudies, I affociated 
with unprincipled companions and contracted bad habits. I 
conftantly ftrove by what arts I fhould oppofe and perplex gov- 
ernment. Profanenefs, although I had been accuftomed to cons 
fider it beneath a gentleman, I began to employ as my familiar 
language. As for lying, I thought it not only expedient, but 
commendable, when ufed to deceive my inftruétors. 

But the worlt effec I experienced was a love of ftrong liquors. 


At firft I found them difguftful. I could drink only wine, and 
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that in moderate quantities. This foon became too weak to fat- 
isfy my raging appetite, till by degrees I contracted an inveter- 
ate habit of intemperance. 

What promoted my diffipation was admiflion into the Pig 
Llub. Were I found ample fcope for irregular indulgence. I 
was one of the firft to approve an abfurd motion, once made by 
a member, that it fhould be an eftablifhed rule before parting 
for every one to get drunk. I alfo clamoroufly applauded a 
moft impious blefling, which was on a certain occafion afked, and 
which threw the whole Club into a tumultuous fhout of praife.* 

It is true, I fometimes felt rebukes of confcience, when I rec- 
ollected my early inftruétions and refolutions, and when I acci- 
dentally met my virtuous friends. But I was in a great meaf- 
ure relieved from thefe momentary pangs by having the credit 
among my companions of an extraordinary genius. They took 
unwearied pains to proclaim it to the world. But for this pur- 
pofe they ufed to mention not fo much what I had done, as what 
I could do. They conftantly maintained my great fuperiority 
to all thofe, who were obliged to earn their reputation with the 
government by hard ftudy. 

To preferve as well as to gain renown from fuch friends, I 
had recourfe to fome of the methods, which you, my dear Stu- 
diofas, in a late communication fo very juftly expofed. I partic- 
ularly remember, that, when I was about to copy a poem, 
which had coft me much time and exertion, I went to a clafl- 
mate’s room to borrow pen, ink, and paper, under the pretence, 
that I was deftitute of thefe conveniences, and that I wifhed.to 
compofe my tafk under a fhady tree. In about three hours [ 
returned with my poem completed, and written without blots. 
By this artifice I attracted general attention, and received indif- 
criminate praife. 

I had, indeed, fenfe enough to feel my real inferiority to fever- 
al others. But € took care to make myfelf more celebrated. 
Thus while my induftrious fellow-ftudents were poring over 
Locke, Euclid, and Conic Seétions, I was curforily reading 
Shakefpeare’s plays, and committing fome of his moft ftriking 


“Tam happy to hear, that this Club has fince affumed another name, and 
mere decent manners. 
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paflages to memory, that I might employ them, as occafion 
fhould require. While they were deeply immured in their 
ftudies, I was often in company. In this. way I acquired a. 
confidence and volubility on popular topics, of which they were 
deftitute. I took particular care to familiarize the anecdotes 
contained in Bofwell’s life of Johnfon, and every other circum- 
ftance relating to this truly great fcholar. Hence, while my 
plodding claflmates were endeavouring in vain to intereft par- 
ties in their abftrufe fpeculations, I could entertain. them whole 
evenings by agreeable ftories refpeéting the celebrated: Doctor. 

But fince I have received the honours of the Univerfity, I 
have had time for cool refleétion. My crimes and my errors: 
ftare me in the face. For, though I reconciled myfelf to indo- 
Jence at College by refolving to ftudy clofely my future profef- 
fion; yet I find by experience, that my refolutions were ufelefs. 
and vain. The habits of indolence contracted at the Univerfity 
I find it next toimpoflible to reform. My reputation for a great 
genius affords me no afliftance. On the other hand, it excites 
general indignation, that fuch talents fhould have been fo grofs- 
ly neglected and perverted. So accuftomed have I been to bad. 
company, that I find gratification in no other. 

I am forry to add, thac my habits of intemperance continue 
and increafe. Once or twice I have begun to amend ; but then. 
my nerves trembled to fuch a degree, that I was afraid, I fhould. 
lofe my health; and I again returned to my cups. 

The confequence is, my bufinefs is neglected. I am often: 
tempted unjuftly to retain in my own hands the money which 
belongs to my clients. My reputation is deftroyed. My affairs. 
are embarrafled. My profpeéts aretruly diftrefling. My firm- 
eft refolutions of amendment have fo often failed, that I begin. 


. now to defpair of ever returning to the paths of virtue. 


in the anguifh of my foul I have given you this fhort hiftory 
of my patt life, and this melancholy defcription of my condition. 
and my profpects. It will afford frefh confirmation of the doc- 
trines you have always taught. ‘That you may never have the 
mortification again to find your good inftru@tions fo ill requited 
is the fincere wifh of your affectionate, though ingrateful 


O. X. 


—_—s 
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For tHe Montruty ANTHOLOGY. 


Notices of Imitation and Plagiarifm. 
Mk. Per-se, 


{n reading the poets, I have generally obferved a chronolo- 
gical order. One of my greateft inducements to this courfe, 
was the pleafure refulting from tracing an idea or image from 
its firft conception.through all its different combinations, and its 
various degrees of expanfion and decoration, till it had reached 
its full growth, fhowed its perfect beauty, and eftablifhed all its 
natural relations. It was my object to have given the world a 
collection of this kind of hiftories of fentiments and plagiaries, 
which would have been more curious, than the labours and 
paintings of the virtuof, who trace the progrefs of architec- 
ture from the rude hovel of the huntfman to the Corinthian col- 
umn and the temple of Diana. In this occupation, and with this 
end, poetical reading afforded me a hiftory of the progrefs of the. 
human mind; and, as I am nota very ambitious pedant, I had re- 
folved to be content with what reputation I fhould gain from com. 
municating to the public my acquifition of genealogical knowl- 
edge. But my manufcripts have fuffered the fate of Lord Mans- 
field’s. A fire, which an ancient poet would have kindled by fome 
malignant and envious fury, laid wafte my treafure ; and it was 
as rich a facrifice as Colly Cibber ever offered to dulnefs. 

“ Tenis edax fumma ad faftidia vento Volvitur,”’ and I can prefent 
hardly any “ Jliacis erepta ruinis.”” I have however found two 
{craps, which perhaps might have been as well confumed, but 
which may afford fome little pleafure to the curious reader. 

Every one, who has read Gotpsmitn’s “TrayRe_er,” muk 
have been charmed with thefe beautiful lines : 


“ But me, not deftin’d fuch delights to fhare, 

My prime of life in wandering {pent and care, 
Impell’d, with fteps unceafing to purfue 

Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view 5 
That, like the circle bounding earth and fkies, 
Allures from far ; yet as 1 follow, flies ; 

My fortune leads”’ 





In the mifcellanies of Jonx Norris, who wrote in the latter 
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part of the feventeenth century, there is a poem, called “Tue In- 
FIDEL,”’ the two firft ftanzas of which bear fuch an evident refem- 
blance, that it may be eafily concluded, they furnifhed Dr. Gold. 
imith with the ideas in the preceding paflage. ‘They are thefe ; 


I. ? 
Farewel, fruition, thou grand cruel cheat ! , 
Which firft our hopes doft raife, and then defeat. 
Farewel, thou midwife to abortive blifs! 
Thou myftery of Fallacies ! 
Diftance prefents the objects fair, 
With charming features and a graceful air ; 
Yet when we come to feize th’ inviting prey, 
Like a fhy ghoft, it vanifhes away. 


II. 
So to th’ unthinking boy, the diftant tky 
Seems on fome mountain’s furface to rely, 
He with ambitious hafte climbs the afcent, 
Curicus to touch the firmament ; 
But when with an unwearied pace 
Arrived he is at the long-withed for place, 
With fighs the fad defeat he does deplore’; 
His heaven is ftill as diftant, as before. 


Here is merely refemblance. I proceed new to the expo- 
fure of plagiarifm. In the popular poem of the Grave, 
there is every mark of imitation fo ftrong, that we cannot ex- 
eufe Blair for not giving credit, where he is fo large a debtor. 


‘“‘ How fhocking muft thy fummons be, O death, 

To him that is at eafe in his poffeflion ! 

Who, counting on long years of pleafure here, 

Is quite unfurnifhed for the world to come.” Briar. 


This may be conceived as an imitation of a ftanza in an ode, 


which precedes the poem, that Briar has entirely incore 
porated with his own. 


“‘ Death can choofe but be 

To him a mighty mifery, 

Who to the world was popularly known, 

And dies a ftranger to himfelf alone.” Norais. 








= 
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I now point out a more evident plagiarifm. 


“ In that dread moment, how the frantic foul 
Stares round the walls of her clay tenement.” 


PYTTITILITTTLIL Ti POC er eOOeTeeee SECOSECLONG 


«Till forced, at laft, to the tremendous verge, 
At once fhe finks to everlafting ruin.” 





“ Sure ’tis a ferious thing to die! My foul 
What a ftrange moment muft it be, when near 
Thy journey’s end, thou haft the gulf in view! 
That awful gulf no mortal e’er repafs’d 

To tell what’s doing on the other fide.” 


“Tell us, ye dead, will none of you, in pity 

To thofe you left behind, difclofe the fecret ? 
Oh! that fome courteous ghoft would blab it out 
What ’tis you are, and we mutt fhortly be. 

I’ve heard that fouls departed have fometimes 


Forewarn’d men of their death—’twas kindly done 
To knock and give the alarm—But what means 


This {tinted charity—’Tis but lame kindnefs, 


That does its work by halves. Why might you not 


Tell us what ’tis to die? Do the ftriat laws 

Of your fociety forbid your {peaking 

Upon fo nice a point ?—I’ll-afk no more. 

Sullen, like lamps in fepulchres, your fhine 
Enlightens but yourfelves.—Well, *tis no matter ; 
A very little time will clear up all, 

And make us learn’d, as you are, and as clofe.” 


Obferve now the fimilitude of the following poem by Norris. 


THE MEDITATION. 


“Tt muft be done, my foul, but ’tis a ftrange, 
A difmal and myfterious change, 

When thou fhalt leave this tenement of clay, 
And to an unknown fomewhere wing away ; 
When time fhall be eternity, and thou 
Shaltde—thou know’ ft not what; and /iee—-thou know’ft not how- 
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frmazing ftate! no wonder, that we dread 

To think of death, or view the dead ! 

Thou’rt all wrapt up in clouds, as if to thee 

Our very knowledge had antipathy. 

Death could not a more fad retinue firid, 

Sicknefs and pain before, and darknefs all behind. 


Some courteous ghoft, tell this great fecrecy, 
What ’tis you are and we muft be— 

You warn us of approaching death, and why 
May we not know from you, what ’tis to die? 
But you having fhot the gulf delight to fee 
Succeeding fouls plunge in, with like uncertainty. 
When life’s clofe knot, by writ from deftiny, 
Difeafe fhall cut, or age untie, 

When, after fome delays, fome dying ftrife, 

The foul ftands fhivering on the ridge of life, 
With what a dreadful curiofity, 

Does fhe launch out into the fea of vaft eternity ! 


Lo, when the fpacious globe was delug’d o’er, 
And lower holds could fave no more, | 

On loftieft boughs aftonifh’d finners ftood, 

And view’d the advances of the encroaching flood, 
O’ertopp’d at length by th’ element’s increafe, 
With horror they refign’d to the untry’d-abyfs. 


Q. 


-—" << am ” ns = re D " < ae 





THE NATURAL STATE OF MAN. 

AS every other animal is in its natural ftate, when in the fit- 
uation, which its inftiné& requires, fo man, when his reafor is 
cultivated, is then, and only then, in the ftate proper to his na- 
ture. The life of the native favage, who feeds upon acorns, and 
fleeps like a beaft in his den, is commonly called the natural 
ftate of man ; but, if there be any propriety in this affertion, his 
rational faculties compofe no part of his nature, and were given 
not to beufed. Ifthe favage, therefore, live in a fate, conteary 
to the appointment of nature, it muft follow, that he is not fe 
happy, as nature intended-him to be. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF 


WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 


{Concluded from page 116. ] 


‘Tuts perfon, who was foon found, was Thomas Taylor, Efg. 
of Denbury, a. gentleman to whom I have already been 
indebted for much liberal and friendly fupport. He procured 
me the place of Bib. Lect. at Exeter College : and this, with 
fuch occafional affiftance from the country, as Mr. Cookefley un- 
dertook to provide, was thought fufficient to enable me to live, 
at leaft, till I had taken a degree. 

During my attendance on Mr. Smerdon, I had written, as I 
obferved before, feveral tuneful trifles, fome as exercifes, others 
voluntarily, (for poetry was now become my delight) and not a 
few at the defire of my friends. When I became capable, how- 


ever, of reading Latin and Greek with fome degree of facility, 
that gentleman employed all my leifure hours in tranflations 


from the claffics; and indeed I do not know a fingle fchool- 
book, of which I did not render fome portion into Englifh verfe. 
Among others, Juvenal engaged my attention, or rather my 
mafter’s, and I tranflated the tenth Satire for a holyday tafk. 
Mr. Smerdon was much pleafed with this, (I was_not undelight- 
ed with it myfelf;) and as I was now become fond of the au- 
thor, he eafily perfuaded me to proceed with him, and I tranf- 
lated in fucceffion the third, the fourth, and twelfth, and I think 
the eighth Satires. As I had noend-in'view but that of giving 
a temporary fatisfaction to my benefactors, I thought little 
more of thefe, than of many other things of the fame nature, 
which I wrote from time to time, and of which I never copied 
a fingle line. 

On my removing to Exeter College, however, my friend, 
ever attentive to my concerns, advifed me to copy my tranfla- 
tion of the tenth Satire, and prefent it, on my arrival, to the 
Rev. Dr. Stinton, (afterwards Rector) to whom Mr. ‘Taylor 
had given me an introductory letter : I did fo, and it was kind- 
ly received. Thus encouraged, I took up the firft and fecond 


Satires, (I mentioy them in the order they were tranflated) when 
Vol. I. No. 4. Ww 
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my friend, who had feduoufly watched my progrefs, firft ftarted 
the idea of my going through the whole, and publifhing it by 
fubfcription, as a means of increafing my means of fubfiftence. 
To this I readily acceded, and finifhed the thirteenth, eleventh, 
and fifteenth Satires: the remainder were the work of a much 
later period. | 

When I had got thus far, we thought it a fit time to mention 
our defign; it was very generally approved by my friends ; 
and on the firft of January, 1781, the fubfcription was opened 
by Mr. Cookefley at Afhburton, and by myfelf at Exeter College. 

So bold an undertaking fo precipitately announced, will give 
the reader, I fear, a higher opinion of my conceit than of my 
talents : neither the one nor the other, however, had the fmall- 
eft concern with the bufinefs, which originated folely in igno- 
rance: I wrote verfes with great facility, and I was fimple 
enough to imagine that little more was neceffary for a tranfla- 
tor of Juvenal ! I was not, indeed, unconfcious of my inaccura- 
cies: I knew that they were numerous, and that I had need of 
fome friendly eye to point them out, and fome judicious hand 
to rectify or remove them ; but for thefe, as well as for every 
thing elfe, I looked to Mr. Cookefley, and that worthy man, 
with his ufual alacrity and kindnefs, undertook the laborious tafk 
of revifing the whole tranflation. My friend was no great Lat- 
inift, perhaps I was the better of the two ; but he had tafte and 
judgment, which I wanted. What advantages might have been 
ultimately derived from them, there was unhappily no opportu- 
nity of afcertaining, as it pleafed the Almighty to call him to 
himfelf by a fudden death, before we had quite finifhed the firft 
Satire. He died with a letter of mine unopened in his hands. 

This event, which took place on the 15th of January, 1781, 
afflicted me beyond meafure.* Iwas not only deprived of a 
moft faithful and affectionage friend, but of a zealous and ever- 
active protector, on whom I confidently relied for fupport : the 
fums that were ftill neceflary for me, he always collected : and 


* | began this unadorned narrative on the rsth of January, 1801: 
twenty years have therefore elapfed fince I loft my benefactor and my 
friend. In the interval I have wept a thoufand times at the recollection 
of his goodnefs : 1 yet cherifh his memory with filial refpect; and at this 


diftant period, my heart finks within me at every repetition of his mame. 
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it was to be feared that the affiftance, which was not folicited 
with warmth, would infenfibly ceafe to be afforded. 

In many inftances this was actually the cafe : the defertion 
however, was not general: and I was encouraged to hope, by 
the unexpected friendfhip of Servington Savery, a gentleman 


who voluntarily ftood forth as my patron, and watched over 
my interefts with kindnefs and attention. 

Some time before Mr. Cookefley’s death, we had agreed that 
it would be proper to deliver out with the terms of fubfcription, 
a {pecimen of the manner in which the tranflation was execu- 
ted :* to obviate any idea of felection, a fheet was according- 
ly taken from the beginning of the firft Satire. My friend died 
while it was in the prefs. 

After a few melancholy weeks, I refumed the tranflation ; 
but found myfelf utterly incapable of proceeding. I had been 
fo accuftomed to connect Mr. Cookefley’s name with every’ part 
of it, and I laboured with fuch delight in the hope of giving him 
pleafure, that now, when he appeared to have left me in the 
midft of my enterprife, and I was abandoned to my own ef- 
forts, I feemed to be engaged in a hopelefs ftruggle, without 
motive or end: and his idea, which was perpetually recurring 
to me, brought fuch bitter anguifh with it, that I fhut up the 
work with feelings bordering on diftraétion. 


To relieve my mind, I had recourfe to other purfuits. I en- 
deavoured to become more intimately acquainted with the claf- 
fics, and to acquire fome of the modern languages; by permif- 
fion too, or rather recommendation, of the Reétor and Fellows, 
I alfo undertook the care of a few pupils: this removed much 
of my anxiety refpe&ting my future means of fupport. I have 
a heart-felt pleafure in mentioning this indulgence of my college ; 
it could arife from nothing but the liberal defire inherent, I 
think, in the members of both our Univerfities, to encourage 


* Many of thefe papers were diftributed; the terms, which I extract * 


from one of them, were thefe: “The work fhall be printed in quarto, 
(without notes) and be delivered to the Subfcribers in the month of De- 
cember next. 

“The price will be fixteen fhillings in boards, half to be paid at the time 
of fubfcribing, the remainder on delivery of the book.” 
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every thing, that bears the moft diftant refemblance to talents : 
for I had no claims on them from any particular exertions. 

The lapfe of many months had now foothed, and tranquillized 
my mind, and I once more returned to the tranflation, to whigh 
a wifh to ferve a young man furrounded with difficulties, had 
induced a number of refpectable characters to fet their names: 
but alas, what a mortification ! I now difcovered, for the firft 
time, that my own experience, and the advice of my too, too par- 
tial friend had engaged me in a work, for the due execution of 
which, my literary attainments were by no means fufficient. Er- 
rors and mifconceptions appeared in every page. I had, indeed, 
caught fomething of the fpirit of Juvenal, but his meaning had 
frequently efcaped me, and I faw the neceflity of a long and 
painful revifion, which would carry me far beyond the period 
fixed for the appearance of the work. Alarmed at the profpect, 
I inftantly refolved (if not wifely, yet I truft honeftly) to re- 
nounce the publication for the prefent. 

In purfuance of this refolution, I wrote to my friend in the 
country, (the Rev. Servington Savery) requefting him to return 
the fubfeription money in his hands, to the fubfcribers. He did 
not approve my plan; neverthelefs he promifed, in a letter 
which now lies before me, to comply with it ; and, ina fubfe- 
quent one, added that he had already begun to do fo. 

For myfelf, I alfo made feveral repayments ; and trufted a 
fum of money to make others, with a fellow collegian, who, not 
long after, fell by his own hands in the prefence of his father. 
But there were ftill fome, whofe abode could not be difcovered, 
and others, on whom to prefs the taking back of eight fhillings 
would neither be decent nor refpectful : even from thefe I ven- 
tured to flatter myfelf that I fhould find pardon, when on fome fue 
ture day I prefented them with the work, (which I was ftill fe. 
cretly determined to complete) rendered more worthy of patron- 
age, and increafed, by notes, which I now perceived to be ab- 
folutely neceflary, to more than double its propofed fize. 

In the leifure of a country refidence, I fancied this might be 
done in two years ; perhaps I was not too fanguine: the experi- 
ment, however, was not made, for about this time a circumftance 
happened which changed my views, and indeed my whole fyf- 
tem of life. 
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I had contracted an acquaintance with a perfon of the name of 
ome » recommended to my particular notice by a gentleman 
of Devonfhire, whom I was proud of an opportunity to oblige. 
This perfon’s refidence at Oxford was not long, and when he 
returned to town, I maintained a correfpondence with him by 
letters. At his particular requeft, thefe were enclofed in a cover 
and fent to Lord Grofvenor : one day I inadvertently omitted 
the direction, and his Lordfhip, neceflarily fuppofing it to be 
meant for himfelf, opened and read it. There was fomething in 
it which attracted his notice ; and when he gave the letter to my 
friend, he had the curiofity to inquire about his correfpondent 
at Oxford ; and, upon the anfwer he received, had the kindnefs 
to defire he might be brought to fee him on his coming to town: 
to this circumftance, purely accidental on all fides, and to this 
alone, I owe my introduétion to this nobleman. , 

On my firft vifit, he afked me what friends I had, and what 
were my profpetts in life ; and I told him that I had no friends, 
and no profpects'of any kind. He faidno more; but when 
I called to take leave, previous to returning to college, I found 
that this fimple expofure of my circumftances had funk deep 
into his mind. At parting, he informed me that he charged 
himfelf with my prefent fupport and future eftablifhment ; and 
that till this laft could be effected to my wifh, I fhould come and 
refide with him. Thefe were not words of courfe : they were 
more than fulfilled in every point. I did go, and refide with 
him ; and I experienced a warm and cordial reception, a kind 
and affectionate efteem, that has known neither diminution nor 
interruption, from that hour to this, a period of twenty years ! 

In his Lordfhip’s houfe I proceeded with Juvenal, till I was 
called upon to accompany his fon (one of the moft amiable and 
accomplifhed young noblemen that this country, fertile in fuch 
characters, could ever boaft) to the continent. With him, in 
two fucceflive tours, I {pent many years: years of which the re- 
membrance will always be dear to me,from the recollection, that 
a friendfhip was then contracted, which time, and a more inti- 
mate knowledge of each other, have mellowed into a regard, 
that forms at once the pride and happinefs of my life.” 

Such is the interefting hiftory of himfelf, which Mr. Gifford, 
with uncxampled candour, has given to the public. 
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Who that has perufed the Baviap and the Maviap, with a 
judgment capable of appreciating the merits, and a tafte fuffi- 
ciently refined to enjoy the beauties of thofe poems, can read 
this memoir without exclaiming, “ Was fuchithe origin of 
Gifford !—Was fuch the theatre in which his firft ideas were 
formed, his firft impreflions ftamped !” 

It is, indeed, almoft impoffible to conceive a ftation, among 
civilized men, more remote from every thing allied to intellec- 
tual fenfe, to polifhed manners and cultivated tafte, than the birth 
of a cabin-boy in a coafter : nor can the fhop of a prefbyterian 
fhoemaker be confidered as a fphere of exiftence much more 
elevated. In this latter fituation, however, Mr. Gifford pafled 
feveral years of that critical period of youth, when in general 
thofe habits are acquired, and thofe propenfities are imbibed, 
which’ characterize the man. How then has it happened, that 
light and fhade are not more oppofite to each other, than is the 
character of Mr. Gifford to that, which a fimilar deftination in 
life would have formed in almoft every fubjeét ? To the proper- 
ties of Genius alone can fuch a prefervation of mind be attri- 
buted. That rare ingredient among the gifts of Nature to her 
children was mingled in the lot of Gifford. It was the con- 
fcioufnefs of Genius which made him fpurn the labours of the 
plough : and afterwards, when chilled by poverty and deprefled 
by forrow, he /ullenly and filently fabmitted to be bound apprea- 
tice, is it not difcernible, from his own pathetic defcription of that 
act, that it is the captivity of GeN1us which is recorded! The 


apathy, the temporary annihilation of mind, which was the con- 
fequence of this mental bondage, will be eafily accounted for 


on the fame grounds by the moft fuperficial inquirer. In a 
clime fo uncongenial, genius became torpid. Gifford ftill had eyes 
and ears, but they beheld no objeét, they imbibed no found ca- 


pable of conveying to fuch a mind’any impreflion of fufficient 
force to roufe its energies, or evento excite its attention. 


Happily, for the honour of our age, the lethargic influence of 
fuch an atmofphere was not permitted to be permanent. We 
have feen that the difcrimination and benevolence of a Cookefley 
releafed imprifoned genius, and we have feen, with gratitude to 
Cookefley, its fubfequent career. And though the diftance is 
immenfe between the eminence of the author of the Baviad and 
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the obfcurity of the cabin-boy of the Two-Brothers, yet we thall 
ceafe to be furprifed at the achievement, when we refle@, that 
it is not more natural, that the eagle, liberated from a prifon 
ftake, fhould dart on daring wings to meet the fun, than that 


genius, freed from mifery, poverty, and care, fhould foar to- 
wards the fummit of diftinétion. 


The Baviad, to which we have fo often alluded, though Mr. 
Gifford does not once mention it in his own memoir, is unquef- 
tionably the beft fatire that has iffued from the prefs fince the 
Rofciad of Churchill. The epidemic malady of Della Crufcaa 
poetry, which gave rifeto the Baviad, mutt be in the recollec- 
tion of moft of our readers.* A fitter fubje& for fatire never 


* For the information of thofe readers, who are yet ftrangers to this ad- 
mirable fatire, we abridge the preface to the firft edition. 

“In 1785, (Mr. Gifford fays) a few Englifh of both fexes, whom chance 
had jumbled together at Florence, took a fancy to while away their time in 
fcribbling high panegyrics on themfelves, and complimentary canzonettas 
on two or three Italians, who underftood too little of the language to be 
difgufted with them. In this there was not much harm; but as folly is 
progreflive, they foon wrought themfelves into an opinion that they really 
deferved the fine things which were mutually faid and fung of each other. 
About the fame period, a daily paper called the Wortp was in fathioa, 
and much read. This paper was equally lavifh of its praife and abufe, and 
its conductors took upon themfelves to direct the tafte of the town, by pre- 
fixing a fhort panegyric to every trifle that appeared in their own columns. 
The firft cargo of Della Crufcan poetry was given to the public through the 
medium of this paper. There was a f{pecious brilliancy in thefe exotics, 
which dazzled the native grubs, who had fcarce ever ventured beyond a 
fheep and a crook, anda rofe-tree grove, with an oftentatious difplay of 
“ blue hills,” and “ crafhing torrents,” and “ petrifying funs.” From admi- 
ration to imitation is but a ftep. Honeft Yenda tried his hand at a de- 
fcriptive ode, and fucceeded beyond his hopes; Anna Matilda followed; 


in a word, 
——contagio labem 
Hanc dedit in plures, ficut grex totus in agris 
Unius fcabie cadit, et porrigine porci. 

While the epidemic malady was fpreading from fool to fool, Della Crui- 
ca came over, and immediately announced himfelf by a fonnet to love. 
Anna Matilda anfwered it, and the “two great luminaries of the age,” as 
Mr. Bell calls them, fell defperately in love with each other. From that 
period not a day paffed without an amatory epiltle fraught with thunder, 


lightning, ef quicquid habent telorum armamentaria celimThe fever turned to 
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prefented itfelf to the poet’s lath; and we are almoft heathens 
enough to fay, that Apollo, through the agency of the generous 
Cookefley, fingled out Gifford as the champion of his caufe 
againft the mad rebels, who threatened to overturn his empire 
upon earth, or at leaftin Britain. Be this as it may, we will af- 
fert that the poet’s connexion with the god is diftinguifhable in 
every line; and that the defeat of the Cru/can phalanx could 
not have been more complete had the mufes and their mafter 
fought in perfon. And though Mr. Gifford himfelf obferves in 
a note to the Meviad, that “the conteft was without danger, 
and the victory without glory,” from the impotence of thefe 
Afkaparts, we mutt diffent from this obfervation. It furely re- 
quired no flender degree of fkill or courage to attack a hoft, 
however puny in themfelves, who had the current of popular 
applaufe for their intrenchment, and columns behind columns 
of proftituted and venal journals ready to repel the attack. 
Aceordingly the champion of fenfe and poetry was in his turn 
aflailed, by the “ angry ebullitions of folly unmafked and vanity 
mortified.” In the approbation and applaufe of the good and 
wife, however, Mr. Gifford found folid caufe of felf-congratu- 
lation, while the imbecile attacks of fools or knaves paffed by 
him like “ the idle wind.” 

The Maviap appeared in the year 1795, and may be deemed 
a fecond part of the Baviap. The fatire of the former was par- 
ticularly reftrifted to the fonnetteers and ode-mongers of the Cruf- 
can f{chool; but the latter embraced Cru/can and Harlequin dra- 


.matifts. As there has exifted but one opinion upon the merits 


of thefe poems, our criticifm would be ufelefs. They are of a 
Nature to perpetuate the memory of their author ; and the trant- 


frenzy: Laura-Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, and a thoufand other 
namelefs names, caught the infection, and from one end of the kingdom to 
another, all was nonfenfe and Della Crufca. Even then I waited with 2 
patience, which I can better account for than excufe, for fome one (abler 
than myfelf) to ftep forth to correct this depravity of the public tafte, and 
check the inundation of abfurdity that was burfting upen us from a thou- 
fand {prings. As no one appeared, and as the evil grew every day more 
alarming, (for now bed-ridden old women, and girls at their fampler, began 
to rave) I determined, without much confidence of fuccefs, to try what 
could be effected by my fecble powers ; and accordingly wrote the following 


pocm.” 














lation of Juvenal, which Mr. Gifford-has recently given to the 
world, would have confecrated his name to the homage of re- 
mote pofterity, even had no’ other produétion ferved as its pre- 
curfor to fame. The fatires of Juvenal are juftly ranked among 
the beft produétions of the ancient poets, and, “ taken for all in 
all,” are not inferior to any. Yet it was not until the beginning 
of the feventeenth century that a complete tranflation of Juven- 
al was attempted ; and even then the verfions of Sir Robert 
Stapylton and Barten Holyday were the only means by which 
an unlearned reader could obtain a glimpfe of the literary treaf- 
ures of the Roman fatirift, for a period of nearly an hundred 
years, when Dryden’s tranflation appeared. ‘With the charac- 
ter of this tranflation every reader muft be fufficiently acquaint- 
ed. Dr. Johnfon has faid of it, “that it preferves the wit, but 
wants the dignity of Juvenal!” Without inquiring whether 
the Doctor meant to convey praife or cenfure by this chara¢ter, 
we are clearly of opinion that a want of Juvenal’s dignity, can- 
not be atoned for by any other merit in his tranflator. But it 
is not neceflary to difcufs the merits of former tranflations for a 
deduction of the neceffity of Mr. Gifford’s, as we have feen that 
other motives than the public fervice firft urged him to the tafk, 
ftimulated its progrefs, and decided its publication. It might 
be deemed arrogant in us to pronounce judgment on a perform. 
ance fo lately in the hands of the public; we will therefore re. 
ftrain thofe expreflions of admiration and applaufe which would 
flow “ trippingly from our tongue,” fenfible that the judgment of 
pofterity will do ample juftice to the “ Fuvenal of our age.” 
Since this article was begun to be written, the nobleman to 
whom Mr. Gifford perfonally, and on his account the Britifh 
public generally, owe boundlefs obligations, has left our world. 
We could with it were engraven on his.tomb “ HERE Ligs 
THE PATRON OF WitxiaM GirrorD.” Alas! how fewamong 
our degenerated and degenerating nobles can claim fo proud an 


epitaph ! One however remains, of whom the poet himfelf has 
thus fung : 


* Yet one remains, ONE NAME forever dear, 
With whom, converfing many a happy year, 
I mark’d with fecret joy the opening bloom 


Of virtue, prefcient of the fruits to come, 
Truth—honour—rectitude—” 
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It is needlefs to add, that the nobleman alluded to was Lord 
Bexicrave, now the Earl of Grofvenor. | 

Blefled with fuch a friend, the fubjeét of thefe memoirs is fafe- 
ly fheltered from the ftorms of life, in‘an harbour which affords 
him competence, tranquillity, and refpeét. In the fociety of the 
firft characters in this country for rank, talents, and tafte, does 
the ci-devant cabin-boy of the Two. Brothers mingle, as in a 
{phere for which nature evidently defigned him. , Contrafting, 
therefore, the origin of William Gifford with his, prefent emi- 
nence in fociety, we may defcribe the emancipation of his geni- 
us in the fame words as Pope defcribes the liberation of the 
foul by death, and fay, : 


“ As into air the purer fpirits flow, 
And fep’rate from their kindred dregs below, 
So flew the foul to its cONGENIAL PLACE,” 


Re Sn are Oe a 





For the MonTuLty ANTHOLOEY. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
POCAHONTAS. 


In the wildeft fcenes of nature have been found her moft en- 
gaging beauties. The defert fmiles with rofes, and favage fo- 
ciety fometimes exhibits the graces of humanity. 

Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, with the colour and 
the charms of Eve, at the age of fifteen, when nature acts with 
all her powers, and fancy begins to wander, had a heart, that 
palpitated with warm affections. At this time, Captain Smith, 
one of the firft fettlers of Virginia, was brought a captive to her 
father’s kingdom. Smith was by nature endowed with perfonal 
graces, that intereft the female mind. He mingled feeling with 
heroifm, and his countenance was an index of his foul. Poca- 
hontas had never before beheld fuch a human being, and her 
heart yielded homage to the empire of love. In the firft inter- 
view fhe looked all fhe felt, and like Dido, hung entranced on 
the face and lips of the gallant man. _ 

fen interefting occurrence foon afforded an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting her affections. Powhatan and his council of Sachems 


* 
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had refolved on the death of Smith. A huge ftone was rolled 
before the affembled chiefs. ‘Smith was produced, and the ex- 
ecutioners with knotty clubs furrounded him. The moment of 
his fate had arrived ; his head was laid upon the rock, and the 
arms of cruelty were raifed!° At this moment Pocahontas dart- 
ed through the band of warriors; fhe placed her cheek on 
Smith’s, -and the fame blow would have decided both their def- 
tiniés. The heart of an Indian is not made of coarfer materials 
than ours. Powhatan caught the feelings of his daughter, and 
fympathy with Pocahontas procured a pardon for his prifoner. 
Charmed with her fuccefs fhe hung wildly on the neck of the 
reprieved victim, while excefs of joy checked the utterance of her 
affections. 

Smith indulged all the fentiments of gratitude. He had not 
a heart for love. With a fpirit of enterprife, he afpired to great 
and laudable achievements. The pleafure of fofter paffions he 
relinquifhed to the imbecility of gentler natures. He coldly 
thought of the advantages to be derived from the ardent affec- 
tion of Pocahontas, and grounded his pretences of mutual love 
on the calculations of intereft. 

After feven weeks’ captivity, Smith returned to Jameftown, 
his fettlement in Virginia. By his Indian guides he fent pref- 
ents to Pocahontas, which the hopes of love regarded as the 
teftimonial of returned affection. The conftructions of the 
heart are governed by its wifhes, and fancy is ready with its elo- 
quence to gain faith to all the dreams of deluding fondnefs. 

At the return of Smith to his colony, he found them in want 
and defpair. He encouraged them by engaging defcriptions of 
the country, and difconcerted a fcheme for abandoning the 
wilds of Virginia. An interelting event ftrengthened the refo- 
lution he had infpired. Pocahontas appeared in the fort with 
the richeft prefents of benevolence. With all the charms of na- 
ture and the beft fruits of the earth, fhe refembled the Goddefs 
of Plenty with her cornucopie. Even Smith indulged, for .a 
while, -his fofter feelings; and, in the romantic recefles of un- 
cultured walks, liftened to the warm effufions of his Indian 
maid. She fighed, and fhe wept; and found folace in his tears 
of tendernefs, which feemed to her the flow of love. 
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Soon after, Pocahontas gave a ftronger proof of her affeétion. 
Powhatan had made war upon the colonifts, and had laid his 
warriors in ambufh, fo artfully, that Smith and his party muft 
have been deftroyed. ‘To fave the man fhe loved, in a night of 
ftorm and thunder, Pocahontas wandered through the wilds and 
woods to the camp of Smith, and apprized him of his danger. 
Love feems the fupreme arbiter of human conduét, and, like 
Hortenfia, forgets the brother, and the father, when oppofed to 
the fortunes of her favourite. 

A dangerous wound, which Captain Smith accidentally re- 
ceived, rendered his return to England neceflary. He felt the 
pangs his abfence would inflié& on the heart of his Indian maid, 
and concerted a fcheme for impreffing her with full belief of his 
death. The next time Pocahontas vifited the camp, fhe was 
led to the pretended grave of Smith, and deluded with the dy- 
ing profeffions of her lover. Imagination will pi@ure the for- 
rows of fo fond a heart. Untutored nature knows none of the 
fhackles of refinement, and violence of paffion finds expreffion. 

The grave of Smith was the favourite haunt of Pocahontas. 
Here fhe lingered away the hours, here fhe told her love, and 
{cattered her favourite flowers. One evening, as fhe was reclin- 
ing in melancholy on the turf, that covered her lover, fhe was 
furprifed at the prefence of aman. Rolfe had feen and gazed 
upon the charming nymph, and indulged for her all that ardour 
of romantic paffion, which Smith had excited in her breaft. He 
was penfively bewailing his hopelefs love, when Pacahontas ftole 
away in fhade and filence to perform her duties to the dead. 


Surprife, terror, and forrow fufpended in her the powers of 
life, and fhe funk lifelefs into the arms of the fortunate admirer. 


Could he forbear a warm embrace to one he loved fo well, or 
was eloquence wanted to charm away her bluthes at the return 
of life ? Affection had too often repeated her leffons to the woods 
and wilds to be dumb at fuch a crifis. Pocahontas liftened with 
fympathy—he wiped away the tear, that fwelled in her eye. 
Defpair yielded to enlivened hopes, and fhe indulged him in the 
ardent careffes of contagious love. They talked down the 
moon, and the fong of the mocking-bird became faint, before 
Pacahontas could efcape from the vows and arms of her lover 
to the cabin of her companions. Me od | 
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Powhatan had none of the partiality of his daughter for the 
Englith ; and a ftratagem was formed to feize Pocahontas in or- 
der to induce her father to adopt an equitable mode of conduét. 
Rolfe did not regret the fuccefs of this ungenerous fcheme, 
Through wilds and woods, and at the hazard ofhis life, he had 
ventured to {ee her. He now enjoyed her fmiles in fafety, and 
received new confidence from being chofen by her, as her pro- 
tefor. He continued however always as refpectful, as affec- 
tionate,and while he foothed her into tranquillity, gave but new 
proofs of fidelity. His heart was as pure, as hers was fond. 

At length Netanquas arrived at the fort with provifions to 
ranfom his fifter. He had faved the life of Rolfe in one of his 
excurfions to meet Pocahontas ; and to him the lover applied in 
the prefence of his Indian maid, to. gain Powhatan’s confent to 
his union with his daughter. Pocahontas melted into foftnefs 
at this declaration of the accomplifhed Englifhman, and her 
blufhing acquiefcence was fanctioned by the approbation of her 
father. Their marriage foon followed—Happy inftance of the 
perfeverance of virtuous affection! The prejudices of education 
yielded to the honeft impulfes of the heart. The raven trefles 
and the tawny cheek of Pocahontas were no difparagements to 
the dignity of her foul or the generofity ofhernature. Through 
this veil Rolfe difcovered a thoufand virtues, and his love was 
rewarded with their pofleffion. 

Fer years Rolfe refided in the wilds of nature, and in fociety 
with his Indian princefs. Fond of folitude, fhe became the dear 
companion of his retirement. In the moments of leifure he ini- 
tiated her inthe wonders of feience,and the myfteries of religion. 
{n return fhe refpeéted him for his talents and his virtues; and 
added gratitude for improvement to Jove for love. A fon was 
the fole fruit of their union, from whom defcends the nobility of 
Virginia, the Randolphs and Bowlings. | 

In 1616, Rolfe arrived in England with Pocahontas. At 
London, fhe was introduced to James I. The king rebuked 
her for defcending from the dignity of royalty fo far as to-mar- 
ryaplebeian. But the ladies of the court and the nobility of 
the kingdom regarded her with refpeé& and affection; and 
fought to render her happy, by all the blandifhments of refine- 


ment. She foon learned the manners of the great, and in her 
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demeanor exhibited all the dignity and purity of her charaéter, 
mingled \ with the tendernefs of her heart. 

Captain Smith called on Pocahontas foon after her urtival. 
Her aftonifhment was at firft fucceeded by contempt. But the 
refentment of wounded pride foon yielded to tender fentiments. 
In a private interview fhe heard his interefting explanation, and 
ever after carefled him with the fondnefs of a fifter. 

After remaining fome time in England and travelling with 
Pocahontas through the country, he had fo often deferibed, 
Rolfe refolved to revifit America. But alas! Pocahontas had 
quitted her native wilds forever. ‘She was taken fick at Grave- 
fend, and after a fhort illnefs, died. Religion cheered her 
through the hours of declining life, and her laft faltering 
accents whifpered praife to her Creator. 

When we reflect that fo much virtue, heroifm, intelle& and pi- 
ety adorned fo young a native of our country, we cannot but 
regard America as the natural clime of greatnefs, and confider 
Pocahontas, as exhibiting proof of the powers and capacity 
of favage nature, rather than as an exception to common degen- 
eracy. 





: REMARKS 


On tHE Merits anv Derects or Dr. Jounson, as a Critic. 


[From Theatrum Poctarum Anglicanorum.]| 


. 

Dr. JOHNSON, whofe Lives of the Poets are extremely 
valuable, from the knowledge of life they difplay, from their 
morality, and from that acutenefs of inveftigation and vigour 
of expreffion, which his aftonifhing powers of intellect threw on 
every fubject, in which he engaged, has yet contributed to au- 
thorize a degraded tafte. For candour ought to confefs, that 
a feeling for the higher kinds of poetry was ‘not among his ex- 
cellencies. Is it poflible for ti ofe to doubt it, who recolle& the 
opinion he has exprefled of Milton’s Lycidas, and of the Odes 
of Gray ? who rem mber that he has fcarce mentioned the Fa- 
bles of Dryden, and that he has hardly conferred even a cold 
extorted praife on the Ode to the Paffions by Collins ? who muft 
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admit, that among the modern poets, -who have pretenfions to 
excellence in their art, there are but two, except his favourite 
Pope, to whofe merits he has done any tolerable juftice? Thefe 
are Thomfon and Young.* 

‘Dr. Johnfon, born no doubt with violent paffions, yet with 
the organs of his fenfes, through which the fancy is ftored, if 
not imperfect, furely far from acute, had from a very early age 
moft cultivated his powers of ratiocination, till by. degrees he 
grew to efteem lightly every other fpecies of excellence: and 
carrying thefe ideas into poetry, he was too much inclined to 
think, that to reafon in verfe, when the harmony of numbers, 
and efpecially if fomething of the ornament of poetical lan- 
guage was added to the force of truth, was to attain the higheft 
praife of the art. The pleafure of pure defcription or fentiment, 
of what was calculated merely to exercife the imagination or 
the heart, he feems fcarcely ever to have felt. 


‘ But if Johnfon has failed, there is no wonder why ordinary. crit- 
ics do not even apprehend wherein true genius confifts. Thefirft 
qualification is that extreme fenfibility through which images 
are ftrongly and originally impreffed upon the mind by the ob- 
jects themfelves, and whence all thofe feelings of admiration and 
tendernefs which they caufe, rife fpontaneoutly without being 
forced by the hot-bed of books or the aid of flow reflection. 
Whoever has felt the charms of nature, or the paflions com- 
mon to mankind, with fuch force, and cultivated language 
with fuch fuccefs, as to be able to arreft and tranfcribe his 
own immediate fenfations, poffefles the gpwets of a poet.’ 


* The flight fhown to Ld. Lyttelton’s “ Monody,” is another proof of 
unpoetic feeling in our great critic ; and fuch may be deemed his treafured 
farcafm on Dyer’s “ Fleece.” Dr. Johnfon too frequently faid a witty thing 
in preference to a wife one; an infirmity, which doth *moft eafily befet’ a 
temper unchaftifed. Review. 
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For the Montuty ANTHOLOGY. 
LOOSE PARAGRAPHS. 


"Tuere are but few authors in the world. In general we 
only publifh the fentiments of others, and all the merit we can 
claim is that of tailors, who contrive new clothes for old perfons. 


IT is neceflary to learn rules that we may be able to a& with- 
out them, and to fucceed in difregarding them. He who has 
been inftructed in arithmetic, can calculate without adhering to 
its rules. The graceful dancer may occafionally negle& thofe 
fteps by which he acquired his gracefulnefs ; and the bef? mujfician 
will often violate thofe laws by which he acquired his art. _ Ex- 
preflion in mufic, tafte in the fine arts, and excellence in the 
meaneft trades, do not confift in adherence to rules, but {pring 
from a judgment originally formed by rules, and hence enabled 
to reach its end without regarding them. Perhaps the highett 
proof of {kill is to know when and how to negle& eftablifhed 


rules. 
}———— —— 


THE moft enviable power is that which is exercifed over the 
minds of men. He, who enforces conviétion, bends the will and 
commands the affections, has refiftlefs power; he is a defpot ; 
he raifes his throne in the heart ; he wears a crown, which no 
revolutions of empires can pluck from his brow. The rever- 
ence, paid to fuch a fovereign, is worth more than all the mock- 
ery of homage, which was ever offered to an eaftern monarch. 
It is reverence of the heart, paid not to a name or a glittering 
{ceptre, but to qualities of the foul, acauired by honourable ex- 
ertion, and permanent as the mind, which pofleffes them. 


NOTHING is more difficult than the acquifition of truth. 
Born in weaknefs and ignorance, we neceflarily depend on others 


for fupport and direétion. The expanfion of our minds, as well 
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as of our bodies, is entrufted to the care of our parents. Na- 
ture puts us, pliant as ofier, fufceptible as wax, into the hands of 
others. They mould us, they influence our minds, they prefcribe 
our principles, they infufe into us their own prejudices. The 
very air we breathe is infected. Before we begin to reafon, we 
are nurfed in error, and wedded to delufion. Our fight is ob- 
fcured. Our powers are cramped. The fpirit of inveftigation 
is loft in blind attachment to prevailing opinions. We think as 
we were taught. We cling to the leading ftrings when we are 
old enough to walk alone. Ancient fyftems grow into us, irs 
corporate themfelves with our minds, and become a part of us ; 
and it is as painful to renounce them, as to hew the limbs from 
our bodies. It requires ftrength and courage greater than he- 
roes have exerted, to caft away dur fhackles, to rife above the 
clouds of prejudice, to. open our eyes wide to the light, to fi- 
lence our attachments and averfions, and to hear the folema 
voice of truth. 
= 


- THERE is often in works of tafte and eloquence, a uniform 
tedious elegance, more difgufting than coarfenefs and barbarity. 
An eafy, unbalanced, unlaboured ftyle fhould form the ground 
of compofition. This will give relief and prominence to the 
moft important parts, and produce an agreeable variety. We 
love to travel through plains, and the eye naturally repofes now 
on the verdure of the fields, and now on the foft blue of heaven. 
Dazzling objects foon fatigue and overpower us. In the fame 
manner, fimple truth, in a plain perfpicuous flyle, with familiar 
illuftrations, fhould form the fubftance of a difcourfe, and all 
that is melting, magnificent, and folemnizing, fhould be intro- 
duced by natural tranfition from this eafy courfe. Compofition 
fhould indeed be always rich in thought. By fimple truth we 
mean not ftale repetition and barrennefs of fentiment. There is 


nothing to gratify us in a defert level of fand, but we delight in . 


the fertile well-watered plain. 3 
Eloquent compofition fhould refemble nature. Here fhould 

be rugged force, there flowing melody, here folemn gloom, 

there cheerful funfhine, in one part the wildnefs of the ftorm 

and of the uncultivated wafte, in another the charms of order, 

and the mildnefs of the evening fky. 
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For THE Mowruty ANTHOLOGY, 
EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS.—No. II. 


"Lue corrupt manners of the world have always been a fub- 
je& of much declamation; and, though fometimes they have 
been drawn perhaps with too bold: a ‘pencil, an ‘attentive and 
eandid obferver will yet find: much to deplore aiid to correét. 
I propofed, in thefe eflays, to make fome obfervations on the 
manner of occupying, our fecial interviews,. the amufements, to 
which we have recourfe to fill up our evening ‘hours, and the 
purpofes, to which we ought to devote them.. In this number 
I fhall confider the tendency and effects of levity and impure 
wit. 

. The advantages of fociety are great and eftimable: 

will make us better men, and better Chriftians. But much of 
our intercourfe with the world and our friends-can produce no 
happy influence on the minds of others, nor ourowns” That du 
levity, that engroffes moft of the leifure hours, which we appro- 
priate to the entertainment of each other, in the. beft point of 
view, can only ftore the miad with trifles. By habituating our 
minds to idle topics of difcourfe we progreflively difrelifh fub-+ 
jects of amore important nature. A vacant hour, which might 
be agreeably occupied by. the, ftudious, thoughtful and fedate, 
becomes a burden. _ We are happy only, when in circles of ga. 
iety,,wit and humour... Important inveltigations can never. en-. 
gage a mind without difguft, which has, been devoted to ufelefs 
exercifes.. As the mind has been floating on the furface of the 
world, and drawn pleafure only from the fallies and folly of a 
wild imagination, objects of a higher nature lofe their import. 
ance. In perfons, who are devoted to. gay andhumourous coms 
pany, there is moft commonly difcoverable a want of. ufefal 
reflection ; for the object of fuch is not to be infiruéed, but di- 
verted. 

The difpofition to levity prevails in moft, of our affociations. 
It is feldom we meet or hear any thing inftructive and intereft- 
ing. _Evenin molt of improved focieties we-find little to. énrich 
our hearts or underftandings. It isa circumftance tobe regret- 
ted, that fuch favourable opportunities are fo frequently pervert- 
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ed. I have been aftonifhed .to fee fenfible people pafs away 
their evenings very agreeably in a relation of the triflingyinci- 
dents of the day. “The moft we find for entertainment is adven- 
tures from a toilet to a ball-room, the feats and ribaldry of a 
buffoon, or the mimic arts of amonkey. Levity on every occa- 
fion is a departure from dignity of charaGer. It is rarely affo- 
ciated with) great. minds and fteady virtues. it is commonly 
the fruit.of weaknefs and ignorance. | 

To occafional freedom from ferious exercifes we do not 
refer... But. levity, when indulged beyond a certain  de- 
gree, cannot fail to preclude important concerns. ‘No one after 
having imbibed a tafte for fuch kind of relaxation, as interefts 
the imagination only, will receive culture and enjoyment from 
religions and ufeful fubjeéts. His fentiments will aflume the 
colouring of the prevailing paflion ; loofe habits of thinking 
are contracted, and attention can never be confined to inftructive 
and fubftantial refleétions. 

Our minds are not lefs improved, and our hearts ftill more 
corrupted by the manner, in which we convey corrupt thoughts. 
It is commonly imagined, that witticifms are indicative of bril- 
liant talents and fuperior knowledge. ‘There are occafions, 
when a perfon with talents for thefe will ingratiate hinifelf, when 
there is no other feature in his character to render him engag- 
ing. But wit is feldom profitably employed. Its general ten- 
dency is to corrupt the heart inftead of improving it. If judi- 
cioufly directed, it may fubferve a ufeful purpofe ; and in many 
cireumftances it is the moft fuccefsful method of affailing vice, 
and defeating its efpoufers. But, where it is employed in im- 
pure fentiments, moral feeling receives not even a remote grat- 
ification, and the tendency is only to eradicate chafte and virtu- 
ous affections, and give a pleafing afpeét tovice. It places im- 
modefty in an engaging attitude, and when the refiftance 


to this is. overcome, virtue lofes its greateft barrier. In - 


wit there is fomething fo fubtle and infinuating, that we 
are apt to feel ourfelves fecure, when we are in imminent dan- 
ger; for if the imagination can be diverted, poifon is impercep- 
tibly conveyed to the heart. 
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There is a grofs fpecies of wit, which, though always difguft- 
ing to the refined part of mankind, has effect among a particular 
clafs of men. Its obje¢t is to excite only impure and unwarrant- 
able affections. It defcends tothe moft indecent vulgarities. But 
there is a refined kind of wit, which has a more extenfive influ- 
ence. Itis flower in deftroying our moral feelings, but equally 
certain, This is decked out in the beauties of language and 
art, that it may give lefs offence toa nice fenfibility. This pre- 
vails moftly among the higher circles, but it diminifhes the beau- 
ties of refinement. It may in fome proceed from a with to be 
thought fenfible and witty ; but it is reproachable in any view, 
and diftempers purity of heart. It gradually throws off a 


modeft referve, and hides the deformities of vice under the cloak 
of innocence, 


Vice can never be reprefented in too odious colours. It is 
what we ought to difclaim in every form. It is infidious, treach- 
erous and deftructive. The more it is concealed, the greater is 
its progrefs. Where it is calculated to excite a pleafing emo- 
tion, inftead of our abhorrence, it imperceptibly gains upon our 


affections. If we be difpofed to amufe others with humourous 


thoughts, let them be founded on fubjects, that cannot wound the 
heart. 


To a refined and pious fenfibility there is much in the inter- 
courfe between men to bring regret and forrow. To mingle in 
moft of our focial circles, more is loft in principle and affection, 
than is acquired by information and amufement. The tafte is 
not in general fo depraved as to renounce a profeflion of religi- 
ous principle, but we have little to do but preferve a few deco- 
rums and virtues to render ourfelves engaging and worthy. 

It requires little difcernment to be convinced, where the pre- 
judices, feelings and defires of men would end ; much circum- 
{pection and fortitude to acquire and retain, what is amiable and 
uleful. Few have fo weak a fenfe of propriety as not to feel in- 
jured by grofs errors, but thefe in general have not that radi- 
cal and extenfive effe&, which arifes from more fecret and indi- 
rect operations. What in the firft cafe reafon and fenfibility 


would difcard, in the latter would be pleafing and often affume 
the aipect of innocence. 


———- 
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Original Poetry. 


LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF 


_ DAVID TAPPAN, D. Di 
Late Profeffor of Theology in Harvard College, 





Br gone, ye guileful lurements of the world! 
And leave one melancholy hour to grief ; 
When hope is blighted, and the heart is fad, 

To mufe and weep is privileg’d relief. 

While Heaven’s illum’d with ever-living light, 
The earth is fhrouded and its pomp withdrawn ; 
?Tis folemn now to gaze upon the fky, 

And mark where late a fainted fhade has gone. 


Celeftial fpirit ! thou art welcome there ; 

Proteéting angels claim’d thee to be bleft ! 

Pilgrim on earth, thy thougats were plac’d in heaven— 
And there alone thy fpirit fought its reft. 

Tho’ thou art happy in a better world, 

Still thou art gone, and tears are nature’s debt. 

Then let thefe flowings of a wounded heart 

Exprefs thy merit and its own regret. 


In vain the grave conceals the mouldering dutft ; 
I ftill thy living form and mien recall. 

Still can I fee thy face with goodnefs beam, 
And think I hear thy pious accents fall. 


Legate of heaven! how didft thou feel thy truft ! 
How did thy bofom beat with holy zeal.! 


Touch’d by the pathos of thy prayer, the heart, 
Tho’ paralyzed by fin, was made to feel. 

So humbly didft thou bear the proudeft rank, 
That modeft youth thy converfe fweet would feek ; 
So fair thy mind, fhone in thy open mien, 

Thy look exprefs’d it, ere thy tongue could fpeak. 
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“Thrice aa Po a forma thy, tender ¢ Care, 
And in thy life faw thy religion prov’d; 

How muft they love that influence divine, 
Which cherifh’d and. infpir’d the man they lov’d. 


And, bleffed fpirit, ftill the \gratéful sheart 

Follows thy flight.to yon,celeftial {phere ; 

It fees thee join the kindred: choir .of faints, 

In ping fongs See hear. 
i oe 


A TALE: | 
OR, WHAT: YOu WILL. 


Wauat feats are aed i in the fies 
Are prefent to the mufe’s eyess. . 

So Homer fings, ; whofe mufe made knowa. 
What patt at Cloud-compeller’s throne. 
Tho’ mine, a bafhful flut, affumes __. 
No birth fo near the parlour rooms, 
Like Helen, at ine weaving fits, . 

Or fings her forrows, while fhe knits 
Yet, lately fill’d with courage equal, .. 
She wrought her fampler with,the feqnel. 
When laft was fwept the ftar-pav’d floor,— 


(And in the moon dropt many more,—) 
Our earth this, like a meteor, fought, 


And left her to be feolded for’ t. 


The Graces, when too young to feel 
Difgrace at being ungenteel,; 
Ere madam Venus took upon her 
To ufe them for her maids of honour ; 
And fimple, as a turtle dove, 
That feeds on flies, {plit-peas and love ; 
Came down, where fat my mufe a ftitching, 
And rais’d a riot in the kitchen. 
Fatigu’d with romping, (what the harm 
About the hearth to chat and warm— 
The fire with tongs and fhevel punch, 
Or try the tricks of mother Bunch.) 











How pointed every fallin iter 
How crowd the ‘fast 


On whom the ftarry volume mere ey 
They watch as figns, that fate v wok 

But ah, they /ne’er believed it true, - 

Who plays with fire greet per } 
And now eflaying todifcover = 9 
For whom -fhould figh the felt fond ies 


By damp unbroke, green.chefnuts ftrewing 
Upon the hearth with embers glowing 


They fee, ah caufe of dire mifhap, 
They fee, alone in) Thalia’s lap: » te 
Whole crowds of fmoking kernels fhot— 
(Unfailing fign’ of luckieft lot:)* 

Terpfecorne now looking round 

Some meaning for the omen found, 

For Mars, than any red-coat bolder, 

Was peeping over Thalia’s fhoulder,. 

Juft like the devilwhen he’s {poke on 

With all the lover’s pining look on. 

Now was the time, alas, ye mufes, | 
Could heavenly minds bear fuch abufés! | 
That Envy, ragged imp of fpite, 

And twinborn with the fiend of night, ~ 

At whofe vile birth the Gorgons fcream’d 
And eaft winds blew and lightning ftream’d— 
That Envy down the chimney broke | 
And round them bruft’d'the blinding fmoke. 
His eyes of microfcopic fight 

On fudden caufe of mifchief light, 

To kindle which he calls his fellows 

To bring his ftrife-inflaming bellows. 

Quickly his eyes, with jaundice fpeckled, 
Obferve that Thalia’s cheek was freckled, 

And further down fuccefsful ftole, 

Difclofing on her neck a mole. 

With gladnefs reddening, like a blifter, 

He whifper’d Phrofy and her fifter,” 
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And of the contraft made a handle, 

To make them learn and love to fcandal. 

Of painted faces then they hinted, 

Of borrow’d fhapes and looks that fquinted. 
Mifs Thalia, nettled by fuch joking, 

Declared ’twas fhameful, rude, provoking, 

And prinking up her head and ftomach, 

Vow’d, fhe theirmeaning could not come at. 

Although unus’d to vaunt her own, 

She wifh’d her merit fully known, 

And hence appeal’d to better judges 

For the award, that Envy grudges. 

The action brought—no matter how— 

At Venus’ court—obferve them now 

Before the umpire ftanding fearlefs, 

Give tokens each of beauty peerlefs. 

One often laugh’d, her teeth to thew, 

In ruby fet a pearly row; 

And all the charms of dimples prove, 

Thofe very hiding heles of love. 

Another’s fighs and lifpings tell, 

She has a heart fufceptible— 

While this fo leer’d and danc’d fo wild, 

As every limb and feature fpoil’d ; 

That fcowling fat, as if fhe ftrove 

To terrify them into love. 

The queen, at length impatient grown, 

Veil’d all her beauties in a frown, 

And vex’d, they fo miftook their natures, 

Upftarting cri’d,— out, out, you creatures— 

Think ye fuch ftudied airs delight us, 

Such tricks of monkies—out, you fright us! 

And come, when next you aim to pleafe, 

*Ray’d in fimplicity and eafe. | 

Difmifs dull art, that painted favage, - 

So watchful beauty’s form to ravage ; 

Nor be the moral hint defpis’d 

Within this accident compris’d. 
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For Envy ’twas, that firft began 

To difarrange fair nature’s| plan; .. 
Effayed by more diftin& grimace. 

To rival e’en celeftial grace ; 

And fpurious ornaments) invented. 

To make the vain be difcontented. 
Hence Folly wears her-cap and bells, 
And Fafhion all the rout impels 3 
While fcarcely Virtue dares to linger, 
When Grandeur becks. with gilded finger. 
By no relenting foftnefs check’d © 
From poifoning, while he can infeé, 
The flippery fiend delights'to glide 
Unfeen within the weaker fide. — 
Surprifing thus the heart of youth, 
Ere principle attains its growth. 
From that origmal were fent, — 

Falfe wit and falfe accomplifiment, 
With fabrications that difplace 


Both native fenfe and native grace. 
‘CINDELERUS. 
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REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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The Peafant’s Fate: a Rural Poem; with Mi ifeellaneous Poems, by 
Witriiam HotiowaAy.—Puab: ‘ifhed 4 in Lindon, 1862; in Bofton, 
1802 ; and in Philadelphia, 1804. | 
THE aim of the “Peafatit’s Fate” is a lamentation for the 

modern changes in the life and ‘manners of the populace in Eng- 

land. The atithor implies in’ this poem, that avarice, or the 

{pirit of monopolizing, has there gained fuch general and pow- 

erful influence, that benevolence and focial virtue feem to be al- 

moft totally fuppreffed. ‘The engroffing of fmall farms, by com- 
pelling the hereditary tenants to a military or 4 maritime occupa- 
tion, or by forcing them to fervitude in the very places, that 
were formerly their own domains, is here reprefented, as the 
chief caufe of the inquictude and fufferings of the peafantry. 


Refinement and luxury, though they obvioufly promote trade 
Vol. I. No. 4. Z 
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I NR A NL ET ET ES 
and commerce, are held forth as greatly injurious to the inferior 
grades of fociety, and as wholly inadequate for indemnifying the 
nation in their inattention to agricultural improvements. 

But whether the changes, which Mr. Holloway attempts to 
deplore, have actually happened ; or whether his complaints 
are in any refpect reafonable, we fhall not here pretend to decide. 
Our purpofe is merely to point out and confider a few fpecimens 
of his poetry. | 

In the “ Peafant’s Fate,” we perceive a mifcellaneous feries 
of narratives, refle&tions, and defcriptions of fcenes and man- 
ners, which are, in all ages, more or lefs obfervable in the coun- 
try. Thefe fubjects, fortuitoufly arranged and loofely combin- 
ed, are feparated into two books ; but the reafon of this divifion 
is not eafily difcerned, unlefs the author defigned it as a conve- 
nient place for the wearied reader’s repofe.—He begins the /an- 
guifbing rain by invoking his mufe, with the appellation of. 


“ Bleft companion of my happieft hours! 
Divine directrefs of my infant powers !” , 


and immediately attempts thus to celebrate her attributes : 


-  Whofe prefence charm’d me in the wood-land fhade, 
When autumn’s fhivering leaf began to fade, 
Or {pring profufely, from her rofeate horn, 
Difpens’d the flowers that /cent the bumid morn.” 


But here, it will be readily obferved, he foon forgets his objeét, 
and wantonly forfakes the control of common fenfe. At length, 
recollecting his intention for fupplicating a mufe, he thus ex- 


elaims : 
“ Mufe of my native valley! afte along !” 


Any one may conclude from the “ hafte along,” that even he 
himfelf believed the mufe to be at an incommodious diftance, 
and the conclufion will be ftrengthened by this immediate ap- 
plication to another agent : 


“ Awake, remembrance, and infpire the fong ; 
Let fond attachment dwell on pleafures paft, 
By abfence weakened, nor by time effac'd.” 


But in this petition he quickly gives an unlucky affront to gram- 
mar, and then peaceably retires to his “ woodland fhades,” and 


* qutumn’s foivering leaves,” in thefe halting fteps of profe : 


** But while I mark the changes that appear 
In country manners, O, forgive the tear !” 


Having thus ftepped forth with his addrefs, he undertakes a 
defcription of former profpects, in which it appears, that he had 
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gained but little affiftance from the mu/e, and that remembrance 


had prefented her images under a dark and confufing veil. 


‘“ Where yonder thymy down expanded lies, 
And fpreads its purple bofom tothe fkies, 

. There many a fhepherd-boy was wont to keep 
His father’s {canty flock of /catter’d theep :” 


Thefe lines may pafs without animadverfion: but the incongru- 
ity of thefe which follow, is intolerable from any one, who pre- 


tends to genius and correct tafte. 


“T’ve feen them oft their narrow track purfue, 
‘And wind adown thofe knolls to paftures new, 

Or, group’d beneath the /olitary thorn, 

That lends new fragrance to the breath of morn, 
Lie panting—jbeltered from the peflering fly, 

The {mothering duft,and day’s refulgent eye.” - 


They, who have feen many a fcanty flock of fcattered fheep on a 
thymy down, winding adown thofe knoils, or grouped beneath the folita- 
ry thora, that lends new fragrance tothe breath of morn, and that /bel- 
ters them from the peftering fly, the {mothering duft and day’s refulgent 
eye, can alone defend Mr. Holloway’s poetical vifion——He now 


proceeds to complete his picture of former times. 


* Young Ralph’s domain to yonder maple hedge 
Extended—Edmund’s to the common’s edge— 
The common, clad with vegetative gold, 

Whofe well-dried fones allay the wintry cold ; 
Whence es family its portion claims 

To fence the hovel, or recruit the flames— 
From path to path, that winds along the plain, 
The cheerful Stephen held his ruftic rer7n; 
While, ftill obfervant of his due commands, 

In a& to fart the faithful keeper ftands. 
Numbers befide, there led their bleating charge, 
Enjoyed their paftimes gay,and rov’d at large.” 


Such is the dim, uninterefting fcene, prefented to this poet by 


remembrance ; 


*Q, memory, thou fond deceiver! 

Still importunate and vain, 

To former joys recurring ever, 

And turning all the paft to” —~confufion and nonfenfe ! 


He next attempts a contraft between thofe times and the pref- Agi 
3 


ent, the firft line of which, we think, is very appofitely introduc- 
ed: 




































































“ But now no more thefe rural fcenes invite.” ee 
We believe this is a truth, that will be pretty generally acknowl- if i 
edged:—He then continues : | t 


“Far different objects meet the aching fight ; 

In all the pomp of fanguinary war, 

I fee the military bands, afar, 

Extend their glittering lines, or, wheeling wide, 
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In parallel divide and fubdivide, 
While, through the openi pages , loud martial {trains 
Progreifive, roll along the dufty plains.” 


When the reader’s curiofity and attention have in this manner 
been called to the “ military bands,” that fcene is fuddenly clof- 


éd for the exhibition of this vexatious {fpecimen of bathos. 


“ Which yield no pafture tothe fleecy kind, 
That diftant range their juicy meal to find.” 


Again the profpeé opens, and we here fee for what purpofe 
the armies were fo pompoutfly difplayed on the field. 


“ Scar’d from her haunts the twitt’ring linnet flies, © 
The quivering lark afcends the fmould’ring fkies, 
And finches, that on downy thiftles feed, 

Spread their gilt wings and feek the filent mead.” 


If Mr. Holloway had made himfelf acquainted with the pre- 


cept of Horace ; 
“ Nec Deus interfit, nifi dignis vindice nodus ;” 


in its full meaning, he might have avoided the trouble of raifing 
the bands of fanguinary war merely for the idle tafk of {caring 
away a few harmlefs birds. 3 

Thus far have we particularly noticed the former part of this 
poem, and think it is now time to defift from any farther quota- 
tion. In perufing it to the conclufion, we find it generally a 
dull, unanimated performance, without method, without ele- 
gance of diction, diftinctnefs of imagery, or harmony of num- 
bers. If we muft acknowledge, that there are glimmerings of 
genius fometimes difcernible, even candour will allow, that 


they are, 
“ Like angel vifits, few and far between.” 


The Mifcellaneous Poems may juftly hold the ati of medi- 
ocrity among modern compofitions of the kind. That entitled, 
* Radipole” has given us no fmall pleafure in its perufal ; © its 
two firft ftanzas deferve the praife of poetical merit. 

p—— ———— | , 

Obi ; or the Hiftory of Threefingered Fack : ina feries of Letters from 
a Refident in ‘famaica to his Friend in England. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Publifbed in London, 1800—in Bofton, by B. & J. Homans, 1804. 

IN this lively and interefting little hiftory are related the 
exploits of that wonderful adventurer, “ who,” as the writer ob- 
ferves, **had he been fituated in a higher rank of life, would 
have proved as bright a luminary, as ever graced the Roman 
annals, or ever boldly afferted the rights of a Briton.” For the 
gratification of thofe readers, who are unacquainted with the fto- 




















ry of Threefingered Jack, we give this abftraa, on the author- 
ity of Dr. Mofely.* 

In 1780, this terror of Jamaica, who was by nature reftiff to bondage, 
and defirous of facrificing his life for the emancipation of his fellow flaves, 
had fled te Mount Lebanus for the purpofe of carrying on a perpetual war 
again{t the unnatural men of prey. His Obi and horn, two guns and a keen 
fabre were all his armament; with which and his couragein deicending in- 
to the plains, and plundering to fupply his-wants, and his {kill in retreating 
into difficult faftnefles, where none dared to follow him, he terrified the 
inhabitants, and fet the civil power and the neighbouring militia of that 
ifland at defiance, for neatly two years. He had neither accomplice, nor 
aiiociate. ‘There were a few run away negroes, in the woods near the 
mountain ; but he had crofled their foreheads with fome of the magic in 
his horn, and they could not betray him, But he trufted no one. He 
feorned afliftance. _He afeended above Spartacus. He robbed alone, 
fought all his battles alone, and always killed his purfucrs. By his magic 
he was not only the dread of the negroes; but there were many white 
people, who believed he pofieffed fome fupernatural power. Allured by 
the rewards offered by Governor Dalling, in proclamations, dated the 12th 
of December, 1780, and 13th of January, 1781; and by a refolution of the 
houfe of Aflembly, which followed the firft proclamation; two negroes, 
named Quaihee and Sam with a party of their townfmen went in fearch of 
him. Quafhee, before he fet out on the expedition, was chriftened and 
changed his name to James Reeder- The expedition commenced ; and the 
whole party had been creeping about in the woods, for three weeks, to 
blockade the deepeft recefles of the moft inacceflible part of the: Ifland, 
where Jack, far remote from all human fociety, refided; but their under- 
taking was allin vain. Reeder and Sam, tired with this mode of war, re- 
folved on proceeding in fearch of his retreat, and taking him by ftorming it, 
or perifhing intheattempt. They took withthema little boy, a proper {pi- 
rit, and a good fhot, and left the reft of the party. Thefe three had not 
beca long feparated from their companions, before their cunning eyes dif- 
covered by impreflions among the weeds and buthes, that fome perfon muft 
have lately been that way.- They feftly followed thefe impreflions, and 
prefently they fawa fmoke. They prepared for war; and came upon 
Jack, before he perceived them. He was roafting plantains by a little fire 
on the ground, at the mouth of his cave. This was a fcene: not where 
ordinary actors had a common part to play. Jack’s looks were fierce and 
terrible. He told them he would kill them. Reeder, inftead of fhooting, 
replied that his Obi had no power to hurt him; for he was chriftened and 
his name was no longer Quafhee. Jack knew Reeder, and, as if paralyzed, 
he let his two guns remain on the ground, and took up his cutlafs. Thefe 
two had a fevere engagement, feveral years before, in the woods ; in which 
conflict Jack loft his two fingers, which was the origin of his prefent name ; 
but Jack then beat Reeder, and almoft killed him with feveral others, that 
aihfted him. ‘Todo Tureerincerep Jack juftice, he would now have 
killed both Reeder and Sam; for at firft fight they were frightened at the 
fight of him, and the dreadful tone of his voice—and well they might : 
They had no retreat, and were to grapple with the ftrongeft and braveft 
man in the world. But Jack was cowed; for he had prophefied, that 
white Obi would get the better of him; and from experience he knew, 
that the charm would lofe none of its ftrength in the hands of Reeder. 
Without farther parley, Jack with his cutlafs in his hand threw himfclf 
down a precipice at the back of his cave. .Reeder’s gun miffed fire ; 
but Sam fhot him in the fhoulder. Reeder, like a bull-dog, never 


* ‘See his Treatise on Sugas. 
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looked; but with his  cutlafs plunged headlong down after Jack. The 
defcent was about ninety feet, and almoft perpendicular. Both of them 
had preferved their cutlaffesin the fall. Here wasthe ftage, on which two 
of the ftouteft hearts, that were ever hvoped with ribs, began their bloody 
ftruggle. The little boy, who was ordered to keep back, now reached the 
top of the precipice, and, during the fight, fhot Jack in the belly. Sam 
was crafty, and coolly took a round-about way to come to the field of ac- 
tion. When he arrived at the fpot, where it began, Jack and Reeder had 
clofed and tumbled together down another precipice, in which fall they 
both loft their weapons. Sam defcended after them. Though without 
‘weapons, they were not idle ; and luckily for Reeder, Jack’s wounds were 
deep and defperate, and he was in great agony. Sam came up juft in time 
to fave Reeder; for Jack had caught him by the throat with his giant’s 
grafp. Reeder was then with his right hand almoft cut off, and Jack, 
ftreaming with blood from his fhoulder and belly ; both were cevered with 
gore and gafhes. Inthis ftate Sam was umpire, and decided the fate of the 
battle. He knocked Jack down with a piece of rock. When the lion fell, 
the two tygers got upon him, and beat his brains out with ftones. ‘The lit- 
tle boy foon after found his way to them. He had a cutlafs, with which 
they cut off Jack’s head and three-fingered hand, and took them in triumph 
to Morant Bay. There they put their trophies into a pail of rum; and, 
followed by a vaft concourfe of negroes, now no longer afraid of Jack’s Obi, 
blowing their fhells and horns, and firing guns in their rnde method, 
they carried them to Kingfton and Spanifh Town, and claimed the rewards 
offered by the king’s proclamation and houfe of affembly. 


The volume, now under confideration, circumftantially relates 
thefe facts, together with preceding adventures. ‘Though writ- 
ten in epiftles, it has much of the form and manner of a drama. 
The ftory of Makro and Amri, the parents of Jack, is told with 
fingular felicity ;"and reprefents for indignation and odium the a- 
bominable cruelty, which is praétifed by the flave-merchant in Af- 
rica. There are a few poetical pieces interfperfed, which however 
are not thebeft part of the work. But the interefting method of 
the narrative, the vigorous fpirit, that enlivens it, and the hu- 
mane fentiments, that abundantly enrich it; cannot fail, we 
think, of giving a high degree of pleafure to readers of almoft 
every defcription. 





The Beauties of Church Mujfic 3 and the Sure Guide to the Ari of 
Singing, &c.—By Wirittam Coorer.—Publifbed by Manninc 
and Loxinc, Bofton, 1804. 

FOR feveral years paft, numerous works of this kind have 
been introduced to the publit, each of which, containing nearly 
the fame materials of the others, has brought no claim to pref- 
erence by any interefting improvement. ‘The principal merit, 
that each compiler can reafonably pretend, confifts in his infert- 
ing a fmall number of new tunes, and in arranging and varying, 
ar mutilating others, which have long before been publifhed in 
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many different collections ; and likewife in his invention of a 
fpecious title, graced with a new motto from Dr. Watts or the 
Bible. 

This compilation of Mr. Cooper is, however, in our opinion, 
very worthily entitled “‘ The Beauties of Church Mufic.” ‘The 
tunes in general are well feleéted, and fome of them are corre¢t- 
ed with a judicious tafte. Among thefe, we perceive eleven 
original pieces, which jultly deferve infertion in a book of this 
title ; and the whole are printed with extraordinary accuracy. 

The brevity of the introduétion, a fault common to all thefe 
works, is, we prefume, a fubjeét of regret to the untutored learn- 
er. We would recommend to Mr. Cooper an amplification. of 
this in his next edition. An illuftration of the piaronic and 
CHROMATIC scALEs with their cuorps would alfo enhance the 
value of this book, by facilitating the acquifition of the princi- 
ples of Mufic. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE 


New Publications in the United States, for February, 1804. 
NEW WORKS. 


A brief Retrofped of the Eighteenth Century, part firft, in two vols. 
containing a iketch of the revolutions and improvements. in 
{cience, arts, and literature, during that period, by Samuet Mit- 
LER, A. M. one of the Minifters of the United PrefbyterianChurch- 
es in the city of New-York.—T. & J. Swords—New-Yoré. 


This Author in the opinjon of Dr. Prieftly,* is one of the moft promifing 


characters of this country ; he has been generally known as a very elegant 
and accomplifhed preacher. 


The prefent work fhews a fund of erudition, gives equal credit to his in- 
duftry and genius; and is a moft ufful publication. Such a work is men- 
tioned as a defideratumin Europe. It is an excellent book for focial libraries, 

An analytical review of this Retrofpect we hope we hall foon be able to 
offer to the readers of the Monthly Anthology. ; 

Vol. 1, Part 2. of New-York Term Reports, of Cafes argued 
and determined in the Supreme Court of Judicature of that State-—H. 
Carritat—New-York. 

_ Debates in the Houfe of Reprefentatives, on the Bills for carrying 
into effect the Louifiana Treaty.—J. Conrad & Co.—Philad. 


NEW EDITIONS. aS 
Tobnfon’s Dictionary in Miniature, printed on a fine paper, with 
a beautiful pearl type—W. P. & L. Blake—Boffon. 
The Peafant’s Fate ; a Rural Poem, with Mifcellaneous Pos 
ems, by Witt1am HAttoway.—Bonflal & Niles— Philadelphia. 
Plutarch’s Lives, tranflated by Dr. Lancuorn, 6 vols. 42mo. 
—J. Hoff, and others, Philadelphia. 


* See his Letters te Lina 
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The Temple of Naiure ; or, thé Origin of Society ia Poen with 

Philofophical Notes, by Person Darwin, M. D. F. R. S. 

M. & J. Conrad, and others—Philadelphia. , 
Chain of the Heart, or, The Slave by Choice ; an hiftorical mu- 


fical drama; by Paince Hoar, Efg.—D. Longworth—W. Tork. 
A Pocket Gonfpethis of the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias ; 
by Rosert Graves, M. D.—J. Humphreys—Philadelpbia. 


—_—-—---— = 


_.- LIFERARX-ADVERTISEMEMTS- 


Mk. Caces Bincuam, of Bofton, has now in the prefs, and will fhortly 
publith an edition of Locan’s SERMONS. _ Be cncaaaneie esis ss 

This Authoris much celebrated in North Britain. His s are among 
the fweeteft {trains of the Scottith bards. .In his lectures and fermons he 
unites the beauties of compofition with the pureft fervor of devotion. We 
rarely fee in the fame writer fuch ing im “arid rational views of 
religion ; fuch pious effufions mings with the beft moral fentiments, as we 


find inthefe ufeful and interefting difcourfes. * There has been a rapid fale 


of four editions printed in’Europe. We learty this is the firft American im- 


preflion . 


ble, in volumes of about 216 pages; 48mo..on faperfine wove medium paper. 
‘The type hall be new, and handfome, and the typography by the beft print- 
ers in Philadelphia. Each volume fhiall have an elegant. eagraving, execut- 
ed by the firft artifts in the United States, They compute that the poetsy, 
which may be thought worthy a placein this edition, will make about one 
hundred volumes. i EE ot 


S—_ 


Pa 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. (Continued from Page 144.) 

ONLY about ‘eight months have elapfed, fince the CoctumB1AN Museum 
has been re-rsTABLIsHED, (in MisSéreet.)—The building is of brick, fpa- 
cious, and well adapted :—The new collection, though not equal to the od, 
bids fair in time to rival it. We are thus happy te behold the Phenix, rifing 
from the afbes of its mother, refrefeed and invigorated ! 

Among the elegant Paintings; Wax Figures! Natural Curiofities, Statuary, 
&c. now exhibited in the Mufeum, we notice the following :— 

Elegant Paintings —The battles of Alexander. the Great, copied from the 
celebrated Le Brun; a2 fill Téngth painting Of the late Gen. Wathington, cop- 
ied from one of Stuart’s originals ; twe Flemifh pieces ;) Hurricane ; Arch- 
itecture ; Bacchanalian Party ; Shipwreck; the Five Senfes ; Hunting Piece; 
a variety of clegant Jandfcapes and portraits; St. Anthony ; St. John; 
Holy Family ; Travelling Muficians ; Merry Hollanders ; ‘Travelling Ped- 
Jar ;. Musical Family ;..Meeting of Mark Anthony..and Cleopatra ;..Mar- 
riage of do.; view of Hyde-Park, London; Venus and Cupid; the Young 
Naturalifts ; Children at play ; Colouring and-Invention; a Tiger ; fifteen 
elegant Views of the Eaft-Indies, painted from Nature; Emperor and Em- 
prefs of China; ancient Free-Mafons; Lion, Lionels and Whelps ; large 
and elegant View of the natural Bridge an Virginia; the laft Family iater- 
View of the late King of France ; Death of Lord Chatham, Xc. 


(Te be continued.) 





